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ABSTRACT 

Child care preschool programs in Sweden are a 
municipal responsibility and include day nurseries, part-time groups, 
family day nurseries, and leisure centers. According to the Social 
Services Act of 1982, children with special need of support 
(physical, mental, social, linguistic, or other needs) are to be 
giv* \ priority in the waiting lists for preschools and leisure 
centers. Care of children who are temporarily ill is also a municipal 
responsibility. Underlying the expansion of public child care 
facilities since the late 19th century is a change in people's views 
regarding the responsibility of public authorities in guaranteeing a 
good environment for children. According to the Social Services Act, 
municipalities are required to plan for the expansion of child care 
facilities fcr at least 5 years. According to a Parliamentary 
decision, full coverage of the demand for day nurseries and family 
day nurseries is to be achieved gradually within a 10-year period 
ending no later than 1986. Current public debate in Sweden centers on 
the contents and quality of child care programs. The structure of 
child care programs in terms of age categories, staff patterns, 
working hours, costs, and preschool activities is discussed. (AS) 
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Public child care programs in Sweden in- 
clude the pre-school system and after- 
school recreational activities for children 
in their early years of compulsory school- 
ing. These programs aim at providing 
children with a good, secure growth en- 
vironment. They are also designed to give 
both men and women equal opportunities 
to combine gajnful employment with 
family life. 

Expansion of child care facilities was 
regarded in Sweden as the most impor- 
tant family policy issue of the 1970s. This 
expansion has enjoyed high priority. But 
public child care programs still meet only 
a small fraction of the demand. Relative- 
ly speaking, the number of pre-school 
places is still lower in Sweden than in 
many other industrialized countries. 

Children in Sweden do not begin com- 
pulsory schooling until age 7, This late 
start is due to Sweden's great geograph- 
ical distances and severe climate, which 
in earlier times made it difficult to bring 
together very young children for group 
ac : *'»ties. Industrialization did not lead 
to a large-scale migration into cities 
until after World War fl. This triggered 
the growth of the pre-school system. The 
expansion of pre-school programs, which 
accelerated in the late 1960s, was due to 
a rapid increase in the number of gain- 
fully employed married women and to a 
higher level of ambition when it comes 
to guaranteeing children a good growth 
environment. 



The Organization of Child 
Care Programs 

Child care programs in Sweden are a 
municipal responsibility. Facilities for 
child care are generally located in res- 
idential areas. These programs are fi- 
nanced through local fax revenues, par- 
ents* fees, and state subsidies financed via 
employer payroll fees. 

Day nurseries at workplaces are rare. 
It is considered important for children 
that the pre-school be located in the 
child's own neighborhood, eliminating 
the need for commuting, l or employees, 
too. day nurseries at the workplace 
would involve too tight a link with a 
specific employer able to provide child 
care. 

Sweden's central government regulates 
municipal child care programs h\ means 
of the Social Ser\ices Act. which came 
into force on January I. 1 '>K2 . (It replaces 
the Child Care Act of 1977.) The pro- 
grams are supervised by the counfv ad- 
ministrations and by the National Boauf 
of Health and Welfare (Sot itilstyrelseni. 
The latter government agency is also 
r;sponsihle for stimulating pedagogical 
and social development work in the child 
care field. 

According to the Social Sen ices Act. 
pre-sehools may be organized in the lorrn 
of day nurseries or as part-time groups 
The main difference is the length of time 
the child spends there. When a child is in 
a program for at least loin luuiis a d,i\, it 
is regarded as a day nursery program 
There is an increasing trend toward bring- 
ing both t\pes ot progiam together into a 
single pre school 

I or main \eais it lias been possible to 
accommodate children aged six months 
or older in day nurwnes. This was linked 



to the fact that the national system of 
public maternity insurance previously 
provided allowances for six months of 
absence from work in connection with 
childbirth. In practice, most children are 
older than six months when they start at a 
day nursery, among other things, because 
of the shortage of places which has re- 
sulted in a system of waiting lists. In 1974, 
the maternity insurance scheme was 
transformed into a parental insurance 
system, which nowadays provides both 
parents with compensation for a total 
between them of twelve months of leave 
from wtirk (nine months with 90 % of pay 
and three with a fixed allowance). Part 
of this time may be used before child- 
birth and/or part later on, such as when 
the child starts school, (For further in- 
formation see Fact Sheet FS 5, Social 
Insurance in Sweden.) 

Part-time groups are mainly intended 
for somewhat older pre-school-aged chil- 
dren, i.e. for children aged 4 — 6. In 1975, 
a new law made places in public pre- 
schools available to all six-year-olds. This 
means that each municipality is required 
to provide ~ pre-school place for every 
child in that municipality starting the 
autumn term of the year the child turns 6. 
The part-time program should normally 
run at least 15 hours a week, i.e. three 
hours a day. 

For family day nurseries the municipal- 
ity hires child-minders who take up to 
four children into their own homes for 
day care. These programs are also reg- 
ulated in the Social Services Act and in 
the rules for slate subsidies. In addition 
to the municipal family day nurseries, 
private family day nurseries exist as well. 

According to the Social Services Act, 
children with special need of support 
should be given priority in the waiting 
lists for pre-schools and leisure time 
centers. This right to priority applies to 
children who for physical, mental, social, 
linguistic or other reasons require special 
support in their development. The munic- 
ipality is required to organize outreach 
(case-finding) activities to discover which 
children need this special kind of sup- 
port. 

( are of children who tire temporarily 
ill is an important part of the child care 
s\stem. The public authorities are also 
responsible for care during periods when, 
due to temporary illness, a child cannot 
attend a pre-school, leisure time center 
or family day nursery. Such care is pro- 
vided bv means of municipally employed 
child minders who care toi the child in 
iK ow ii home 

Child care programs for \ounger 
schoolchildren assume the hum ot lei- 
sure time centers and family day nur- 
series. The lei mi re time centers accom- 
modate children during those parts of the 
day when the\ do not have school clas- 
ses, as well as duimg school vacations. 
In other words, their main purpose is to 
meet the need for full dav care of chil* 
dien with gainfully employed parents, 
also giving children with special needs 
support in their development. The leisure 
lime centers empUn lecreational leaders 
and Jnld-miiuleis 1 hex accommodate 
childa-n aged 7 10 i sometimes up to 12) 

Public child cue iru hides other sup- 
plementary programs. Mich as park pla> - 
ground activities, open pre schools, and 
tov -Icndi g libr.uics In the open pre- 
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school parents and children together can 
meet other parents and children for 
shared activities and to exchange ex- 
periences. 

Expansion 

Public child care programs were started 
in Sweden in the late 19th century and 
early 20th century, then in the form o; 
creches intended as part of poor relief 
programs. There were also kindergar- 
tens inspired by the educational ideas 
of Frobel, in which children were com- 
pared with flowers requiring tender care. 
The creches were open ail day and their 
staff members were mainly without train- 
ing. They were operated because they 
were absolutely necessary, and they pro- 
vided few advantages for the children. 
The kindergartens were part-time institu- 
tions for children from well-to-do homes. 
They had well-trained teachers, a peda- 
gogical program and suitable premises. 
The first public initiatives aimed at cre- 
ating a better designed pre-school system 
were undertaken in the 1930s and 1940s 
on the basis of recommendations by 
government commissions. But it was only 
after the 1968 Commission on Child Cen- 
ters delivered its reports that the ground- 
work was laid for the creation of a uni- 
formly organized Swedish pre-school. 
These reports were published in 1972. 
The following year, the Government pre- 
sented an important Bill on expansion 
and organizational structure of the pre- 
school system. The first law on pre-school 
programs went into effect in 1975. Since 
the beginning of 1982, child care has been 
governed by the Social Services Act, 

Until 1965, the number of places in 
day nurseries remained virtually un- 
changed, while an initial expansion took 
place at play schools (roughly equivalent 
to today's part-time groups) and in the 
municipal family day miseries. Since 
then there has been a relatively rapid ex- 
pansion of day nurseries, although far 
from sufficient to meet demands. 

According to a demand survey con- 
ducted by Statistics Sweden at the begin- 
ning of fiscal year 1982 S3, about 60.fXK) 
children tK>';) had private paid child 
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Child care, children aged 0 — 6 
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care, roughly 31,000 (5%) had other child 
care — primarily with relatives — while 
290,000 (44',7 ) had one parent or guard- 
ian at home all the time. According to the 
same survey, 248,000 (58^ ) of the 426.0(H) 
children whose parent(s) or guardian(s) 
were gainfully employed or studying had 
places in the municipal child care system 
There was a demand for municipal child 
care for 88.000 additional children, of 
which 60,000 preferably in day nursery 
places and 27,000 in family day nurseries. 
In 1982,' children aged 0—6 totaled 
671,300 and children aged 7—12 662,800. 

At the close of 1982 there were 151, KM) 
day nursery places, which means that 
22',r of children aged 0—6 in Sweden 
had such places. In addition. 97,000 chil- 
dren of pre-school age were in family 
day nurseries; the remaining 44,300plaees 
in family day nurseries were occupied 
by children of school age. In all. 248. UK) 
children or about 36 r '< of those aged 
0 — 6 were accommodated in day nurs- 
eries or family day nurseries. 

Child cure, children ni>cd 7— 10 




\t the end ol 1 {, K2 another oO.MK) chi ! 
dien aged 7 — 12 had places in leisure 
nine centers and. as mentioned ahov e. 
44.100 children in this age group were 
in familv da\ nurseries, in other words 
almost 17'; oi childien aged 7 12 had 
municipal child care. 'I here was at the 
end o! I l )X2 a demand lor roughlv an 
.iddilioiMl 27.000 places lor chiUicn sued 

7 m 

Part-lime pre-schooN underwent eon 
tiniiotis expansion altei I'M*' In the pas! 
leu \ears. however, the number oj Jul 
dr en in pat i -time i»i oups has di\ lined 
M>mewha!. due to the smaller nuuiKi «>! 
vhdilun benvct Knn aad (he er.»vv w.y m 
r.vnlvi n! n|Vi! inj's i ' : I u!i ! mie ,1 . ■ i : •■ 
e; ies 

Changed Faniil\ Patterns 

I'nderlvitig the expansion o! public JnM 



care facilities and the increasing needs 
are important social changes— above all 
an increase in the proportion of women 
who have gainful employment, but also 
a change m people's way of viewing the 
responsibility of public aiitfiftFIlttS to" 
guarantee a good environment in which 
children can grow up. 

In 1965, 27 r r of all women in Sweden 
with children under age 7 were gainfully 
emplcyed at least half-time. By 1984 this 
figure had climbed to more than 80%. 
Young women are better educated today, 
a fact which has given women a stronger 
position on the labor market. In addition, 
the economic rc.vards of work have in- 
creased. In negotiations with manage- 
ment, the trade unions have pursued a 
so-called wage policy of solidarity, aimed 
at narrowing wage gaps. As a result, 
women's wages in industry have been 
raised gradually to the point where they 
now amount to just over 9() r r of men's 
average income. At the same time, it 
has become easier for women to hold 
down a paying job due to wider use of 
work-saving household equipment and 
pre-cooked or partially prepared foods. 
The structure of the labor market has 
changed, mainly due to an expansion of 
traditionally female-dominated occupa- 
tions and an increase in the number of 
part-time jobs. The number of children 
per family has decreased. 

The growing number of gainfully em- 
ployed women reflects a profound and 
still continuing change in Swedish family 
patterns. During the first half of the 20th 
century, the predominant pattern was a 
gainfully employed man married to a 
housewife. Today the predominant pat- 
tern is the two-breadwinner family, i.e. 
where both husband and wife are gain- 
fully employed — with short or long in- 
terruptions when children are born. 
These interruptions in gainful employ- 
ment when the children are small are 
tending to become shorter than before. 
Statist ies indicate that eight out of ten 
gainfully employed women have resumed 
their jobs already twelve months after a 
child is born. 

Quite a few families still live according 
to the old pattern, and there are man\ in- 

. ..... i; c ...... T-..H u 

men and women is by no means chaiae- 
teristic of most families where both par- 
ents have jobs. Many women work out- 
side the home part-time, and in the great 
majority of cases it is the woman who 
carries the main burden of caring for the 
home ami children. Nonetheless, a pro- 
found change has occurred which i e- 
ipiires fresh thinking in family policv 

The tvvo-hreadw inner family has needs 
which traditional family policv has not 
met. Ibis applies to the need lor secure 
child care for pre school children as well 
as tor vounger schoolchildren during the 
time thev ale not in classes I he parental 
insurance s\stem h.:s. however, been e\ 
p.i ruled and no\% adav s y.i v es parents r he 
oppoi tunitv to lake a leav e ol ahseiu e 
lu.m work <; e :n addition ro il.e above 
mentioned twelve n.omhsi. with compen 
sa'ion. in lomuvtioi wuh cluldhifdi 
!ak: pait in paicnthiod training, to help 
ther« chddien adjust »o a ilav nmseiv or 
n! 1 1 1 i eeu la i school .o*d m other si? u.i 
! ,m> stub as diiiou' a s. 1 . t ! i ! s dire** or i' 1 
! Iv v w r i |Mi.b\ ills it the A i\ ni'.a \ 
. in >.!■.■. ' it is ne. i s .i i v !. • f i o e vv « ■: I 
m« hou.s and a vvvil e rr» j i on mrr. ! tl- o 
rilake ll possible to Li'illhirie lM'f)(J ! en* 
[•'»•» mem vv iih iV' k .! . t«n| : . : w ■ = ■ h . 1 
d: i n and .Cond v ai c »'l iheni 

1 he expansion ol d i v inn ^ i ies is an 



important element in a reorientation of 
Swedish family policy so that it also ful- 
fills the needs of two-breadwinner fam- 
ilies. Other aspects of this reorientation 
are the individual taxation system in- 
troduced in \91\ and the above-men- 
tioned parental insurance scheme initi- 
ated in 1974. 



Planning 

According to the Social Services Act, mu- 
nicipalities are required to plan for the 
expansion of child care facilities. The 
municipality is to draw up a child care 
plan that reports local care requirements 
and the ways in which they will be met. 
The plan should cover at least five years. 
The purpose of requiring municipalities 
to have these plans is to stimulate broad 
public discussion of child care needs and 
thereby speed up the pace of expansion. In 
1975, an agreement was also reached be- 
tween the Government and the Associa- 
tion of Local Authorities (Svenska kon- 
munforbundt't) — an organization through 
which Sweden's municipalities collab- 
orate. 'I he agreement, which received 
parliamentary approval, stated that the 
municipalities were to expand child care 
facilities, adding 100,000 new day nur- 
sery places during the five-year period 
1976 — 1980. The agreement also stated 
that 50,000 new places in leisure time 
centers were to be created during the 
same period. To facilitate this expansion, 
a new system of state subsidies was intro- 
duced. However, the municipalities did 
not succeed in fulfilling the goal of 
100,000 new day nursery places in five 
years. Only some 65,000 have actually 
been built. 

In 1976, Parliament also established 
a general objective for the expansion 
of child care programs. This objective 
was — in addition to the public pre-schools 
already open to older children before 
regular schooling — to make available 
u place in the municipal child care 
system to every child of pre-school age 
whose parents were gainfully employed 
or studying, and to each child in need 
of special support and encouragement, 
thereby meeting the demand for such 
places. According to the parliamentary 
decision, this objective — full coverage of 
demand for day nurseries and family day 
nurseries was to be achieved gradually 
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within a ten-year period ending no later 
than 1986. But no plan has been presented 
for the second stage of expansion to the 
point where the demand is met. 



Structure of Child Care Programs 

Nowadays the children in day nurseries 
are either divided in separate age cate- 
gories or according to the principle of 
sibling groups and infant groups. Age- 
grouping used to be the rule, but today 
it is increasingly common for groups to 
be based on age-mixing — sibling groups 
that include children aged about 2Vi — 7, 
and infant groups for younger children. 
The infant groups contain no more than 
12 children each, the sibling groups gen- 
erally 15—20. In many places there is in- 
tegration of children from different age 
groups, even from six months up to 12 
years. 

The staff members at pre-schools main- 
ly include pre-school teachers and chil- 
dren's nurses. Pre-school teachers have 
undergone a two-year training course 
after upper secondary school. Children's 
nurse training takes place within the up- 
per secondary school's two-year nursing 
line, but is also available in special cour- 
ses lasting one term or one school year. 
Children's nurses have the opportunity to 
return to school for further training as 
pre-school teachers. Bilingual pre-school 
teacher training is a specialization aimed 
at students whose native language is not 
Swedish. This special training leads to 
certification allowing the teacher to work 
with both Swedish children and children 
from their own language group. Ad- 
vanced training is a municipal responsi- 
bility. Its length varies from one munic- 
ipality to another. Between 21 and 40 
hours of advanced training per year is 
common for the staffs of pre-schools or 
leisure time centers As a rule the pre- 
schools have 4 — 5 children per adult, with 
a lower number of children per staff 
member in infant groups. This means 
that, internationally speaking, the Swed- 
ish pre-schools have a very low child- 
staff ratio. 

Day nurseries are generally open dur- 
ing so-called normal working hours. 
They open between — ft-4S a m and 
close at () — 6:30 p.m. In a few municipal- 
ities a state-subsidized pilot project is 
testing evening and night nurseries and 
other forms of night-time child care. 

Collaboration with parents, sibling 
group activities and work teams arc es- 
sential characteristics of Swedish pre- 
school working methods. The work team 
concept implies thai personnel should 
not have ^tiictly divided work tasks, hut 
should work side bv side and make divi- 
sions tog 'her on I ho liffeienl acti\ilies 
1 hi>v is also icgai Jed as a w ay of leaching 
chiMien how to woi k together w ith othei s 
and soke piohlems through ^ojtahoiative 
el foils 

Pic school progtams should of course 
not be legarded ;is a substitute foi the 
patents' lolc in canng for childien. but 
r.oher as an aid and supplement !t is 
impoi tan* that home and pre school 
should not become two separate uoiMs 
lor a child I-or this reason much auen 
•ion is now being given to iiKicasmg 'he 
hiint'uts between paienis and pre schools 
J his means that patents aie being en 
coin aped to assume an active pait in the 
pie school piograms I'xperunents aie 
aUi being undertaken to mei ease the 
opportunities for paienis to inllueiue the 
pre schools 

An impoi tant foi m of support lor 



better contacts and collaboration between 
the pre-school and parents is that now- 
adays the parental insurance entitles every 
parent to take a leave of absence for 
contacts with public child care programs, . 

It is considered important for parents 
to participate in an introductory period 
of about two weeks so that a child can 
make ;i smooth adjustment to the new 
environment. This settling-in period is 
also important for the adults, as it gives 
pre-schoo! staff members and parents a 
chance to become acquainted with each 
other, and it allows the parents to learn 
about the environment at the day nur- 
sery. The st?. .i try to establish personal 
contact with both the father and the 
mother, encouraging th<^m to share le- 
sponsibility for the settling-in period and 
for continued contacts with the day nur- 
sery, The right to take days off from work 
with compensation from the parental in- 
surance system in order to participate 
in the work of the pre-school may of 
course also be used by fathers. 

As mentioned above, in municipal fam- 
ily day nurseries a child-minder accom- 
modates a group of children in her/his 
own home. Normally, a child-minder is 
allowed to care for a maximum of four 
children, including her/his own, Today 
there is a training course for these child- 
minders which lasts three weeks. About 
30% of those currently running family 
day nurseries have completed this course. 
People who run family day nurseries are 
employed by the municipality according 
to an agreement which regulates salary 
and employment conditions. There are 
also agreements guaranteeing them a 
certain degree of income security, for 
example even if the children are absent 
due to illness or the like. As far as salary 
and income security are concerned, how- 
ever, the child-minder is in a weaker posi- 
tion than other public employees. Some- 
times child-minders in a neighborhood 
will work together in a group. It is also 
becomirg more common for municipal- 
ities to arrange regular meetings with 
people running family day nurseries and 
to let the pre-school in the neighborhood 
provide these child-minders with assist- 
ance. 

The municipal leisure time centers are 
places children can visit either before or 
after school, as well as during any free 
hours during the school day. Nowadays 
these centers are kept open nearly all year 
round, generally with the same hours as 
the day nurseries. F.ach center accepts 
15 — 25 children aged 7 — 10 (sometimes 
up to \2\. 



Activities of the Pre-schools 

I he woikmg methods of the pre school 
impk that even day situations, children's 
games and adult work as well as contacts 
with the immediate suiioundings aie 
utilized as natural situations for learning 
and development. The activities of the 
p;e-s.;hools should be well-planned and 
'v based laigek on the childien's lite 
situation, their inteiesis. ptewous expen- 
i-iK e and special tueds I he stall ol each 
pie school should continiidiisk plan its 
program 

( teahve play is an important part of 
the woik of pie schools Singing and 
music, ihvlhnuc and diamatic cieathitv 
sh.uild he da;b activities, along with pu- 
loi;al ami plastic aits using different ma 
tenuis Paints, clay, wood and other 
media, as well as matenals that en ■ 
i on rage childien lo p!a\ together and 
that can be used m vaiied and imagina- 
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live ways - arc thus an obvious part of 
tlv? basic equipment of pre-schoo!s. Un- 
structured play should be a part of the 
daily piogram It is also important that 
the adults at the pie-school, together with 
the children* are able to develop their 
■■special fields of interest and talent. 

Another important part of pre-school 
activities is the daily chores related to 
cooking, dishwashing, cleaning, garden- 
ing, repairs and errands. The children can 
work together in these and take joint 
responsibility. They also provide rich op- 
portunities for learning in a natural con- 
text which is meaningful to the children. 

There is a strong ambition not to iso- 
laie the pic school from the rest of socie- 
ty. It is thus an important principle that 
the pro-schools should operate in relati- 
\ cly small units in residential areas. This 
makes it easier for parents to work to- 
gether with the pre-schools and may 
create a network of social contacts among 
Limilies with children. Making children 
t.imiliar wilh the society they live in by 
lolling them find out about everything 
outside the pro-school— worklife, nature, 
and cultural events — is an essential part 
o!" pre-school activities. 



Immigrant Children 

According to the Social Services Act, chil- 
dren needing help from the municipal 
child care system for reasons of language 
are offered places on a priority basis. 
Children for whom a language other than 
Swedish is a vital part of their home ea- 
wronment are offered training in that 
language Such training includes not only 
immigrant children but also Lapp and 
F innish-speaking children in Norrbotten 
(Sweden's northernmost county), i.e. all 
children who speak another language 
than Swedish at home. 

The municipalities receive slate sub- 
sidies for training five- and six-year-olds 
in their home language. About 19.(X)() of 
the children aged 0 — 6 in the pre-school 
s\stem (N';) are immigrant children. 
About M)'/' of these children receive 
backing in their mother tongue in the pie- 
school, the training is supposed to be for 
at least tour hours a week. Participation 
is \i)lunlai\ Some examples of organiza- 
tion. i! tonus tor this language training 
ale: 

• unilintui.il pail-lime groups where im- 
migrant child! on are accepted from 
age i 

• unilimm.il sibling groups at dav nur- 
ser ies 

• small l^j * »tips of immigiant children in- 

V :%\ r nt-» a pi." school or a leisure 
lull,- . i . w i»h a. . ess >ii hilinj'.iial 
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r, nf. ijm! d.i% v.ue. wuh arinthei home 
! ir-i'ii il''' :!ian S\\eili-.|i. should get back- 
ru. \r. Mi' i! m<uhel toruMie I he com- 
'nis.inn pou^^e* that th;> be settled in a 
rpe*. la! ac t 



Costs 

The operating costs for day nurseries 
are estimated at about SKK 50,000 per 
child during 1°84. The central govern- 
ment pays an annual subsidy of SKK 
22,000 per child, provided they spend at 
least seven luYufs in the day mifsdry. If 
children spend four to seven hours there 
a half-subsidy, i.e. SEK 11.000 per child, 
is payable. In addition to these per-ehild 
grants there is a subsidy of SHK 30,000 
per full-lime-equivalent employee per 
year. This applies to staff members di- 
rectly active with a group of children. 
For children requiring special supprr'. 
the municipality receives SHK 6,000 tor 
every 10 children in the program. 

The state subsidy for children in leisure 
time centers is SFK 7.000 per child per 
year, with no attendance requirements 
specified. Grants per full-time-equivalent 
employee and for children needing spe- 
cial support, payable for day nursery 
children, are also available for childien 
attending leisure time centers. 

For each child who spends seven or 
more hours in a family d \y nursery, the 
municipality receives a slate subsidy of 
SFK 15,000. If a child spends less than 
seven hours there, a half-subsidy of 
SFK 7,500 is payable. Unlike day nur- 
series, there is no lower limit for the time 
a child must spend in the family day 
nursery to qualify the municipality for a 
state grant. 

Subsidies of up to SFK 50,000 per unit 
are payable to the open municipal pre- 
schools. Such programs exist in some re- 
sidential areas and include children of 
pre-school age who attend together with 
a parent or a child-minder. In an .open 
pre-school, a pre-school teacher can prov- 
ide parents and child-minders with peda- 
gogical guidance while the child partici- 
pate in pre-school activities, Most of the 
municipalities have fees that vary accord- 
ing to the income of the parents On 
average, parents pay about SFK 5.000 per 
child per year. There are no centrally 
recommended fee levels for the leisure 
time centers. In many cases the amount is 
linked to the local day nursery fee and 
is about 40~50 r r as high. Part-time pre- 
schools are free for six-year-olds and for 
>ouugci cliildien needing special support. 

Current Issues and Problems 

Current public debate in Sweden is in- 
creasingly based on the assumption that 
day nurseries have come to stay. Discus- 
sion is no longer so much concerned with 
the issue of whether day nurseries "are 
good or bad/' but it centers instead on 
the question of what constitutes a good 
day nursery. In order to develop the con- 
tents and quality ot the pre-schools and 
leisute-iime centers, official pedagogical 
piog'anis arc being de\isod for these in- 
stitutions. There are however, still size- 
able groups of people who feel that iea!I\ 
small children, i.e those undei 2 \eais. 
should not attend day nm iciies. I he uo\ 
eminent ( ommission on Family Aid has 
puhlMied extensive investigate material 
in its icpoit "(inud Day < ate for Small 
( hildien." This material does not pwuide 
any support lor such mows It gi\es \.ti 
liable background for discussions on Imw 
da\ nuiseiies lor scry >oung childicii 
should best he designed 

Staff members at dav museiics and the 
parents of children attending them ha\e 
together become a stiong pressure gmup 
urn king toward raising the quality ol d.i\ 
nurseries. In comparison, those parents 
who have not obtained a place for then 



children at day nurseries do not constitute 
such a closely knit group capable of pre- 
senting collective demands for an increase 
in the number of places. 

Extensive developmental work is being 
carried put in the Swedish preschool 
system; it includes increased mixing of 
age groups, yielding good results in ex- 
periments with extended sibling groups 
with children from a very young age up 
to 10 — 12 years. This work also includes 
experiments on forms of settling-in and 
collaboration with parents, where group 
discussions in study circle form have 
proved to work well. Different types of 
child care during evenings and nights are 
another extremely important issue, Public 
discussion on this matter will hopefully 
become more closely tied with actual ex- 
periences, since various kinds of child 
care during unconventional hours are 
now being tested in practice and these 
pilot projects have been combined with 
thorough foliow-ups and research. Be- 
cause of the rapid expansion of child care 
programs, they have developed different- 
ly in the various municipalities. Learning 
from and documenting the experiences of 
these programs are important in the task 
of developing and updating them. The 
Government thus distributes SFK 30 mil- 
lion per year for local development work. 

The municipalities have the right to de- 
cide on norms for the size of groups and 
premises, as well as for the staff-child 
ratio in pre-schools in their respective 
municipalities. 



I ot fuithet information please contact: 

The Soedish F.mhassy or Consulate 
in \ our cou:Ur\ (in the 1 1 S : 
The Swedish Information Service, 
x:s Ihiul Ave , New Voik, N V \0O22) 

The Swedish Institute* 

Mailing address: OMiee: 
Ho\ 7-1 U. Sveiigehusei 
S MH'JI Stockholm, (Sweden liousu. 
Su eden Kungslradgftrden, 
( Su eden 1 louse). 
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